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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES, 
(Continued from page 227.) 

Not long after this, Thomas Lloyd, brother 
to Charles Lloyd, of Dolobran, hearing his 
brother was in prison, came from Oxford to 
visit him, haysag been a student there several 
—_ (as also his brother Charles had been 
efore him,) they told me that the great suf- 
ferings of Friends, in that city of Oxford, by 
the magistrates, and by the wild and ungodly 
scholars, did work much upon them; and they 
had some secret love for Friends then. So 
when Thomas Lloyd came home, being some 
time with Friends in prison and elsewhere, the 
Lord opened his understanding, by his light, 
life and power, and he received the truth and 
was obedient to it, took up his daily cross and 
followed Jesus, came to be his disciple, was 
taught by him, and went no more to Oxford 
for learning; and I may say with David, the 
Lord made him wiser than all his former 
teachers. He staid pretty much at home, 
(with his eldest brother Charles Lloyd) and in 
these parts. 

The jailer of Welch-Pool was very cruel to 
Friends, and continued them in that nasty hole 
before mentioned till Edward Evans fell sick, 
(by reason of the dampness and unhealthiness 
of the room) and died; and the jailer would 
not suffer us to have his body to be buried, ex- 
cept we would pay the Coroner, and so clear 
him, as if he had no hand in his death ; but at 
last his relations prevailed, without a Coroner’s 
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Inquest, and they took and buried him on an 
hill, on the backside of the Steeple-house in 
Welch-Pool ; and it happened, as they were 
digging the grave, they found some bones of a 
man; and upon enquiry in some old Records, it 
was said there was an old Judge buried there ; 
and the name of that place is called ever since 
Judge’s Hill. We had got no burying place 
of our own then, but were about having one. 

Thomas Lloyd and I not being prisoners now, 
though (except us two) most that were then 
convinced were prisoners. The report of such 
who were turned Quakers being spread abroad, 
they were soon sent for before a magistrate, 
and the oath of allegiance and supremacy was 
tendered both to men and women ; and they 
for conscience sake refusing it, were sent to 
prison in order to be premunired. 

My friend Thomas Lloyd and I were moved 
to go and visit most of the Justices that had a 
hand in committing Friends to prison; we 
began at the farthest Justice towards Machyn- 
lleth, and came down to Edward Lord Herbert, 
Baron of Cherbury, at Llyffin aforesaid, who 
had committed Charles Lloyd and several other 
Friends; we understood on the way, that he 
was at a Bowling-green, and several with him, 
near a place called the Can Office near the 
highway-side, (and not far from Llyffin) where 
we beheld them bowling. We considered with 
each other which way to take, there being a 
peevish priest, the said lord’s chaplain, with 
them ; so I asked Thomas Lloyd, whether he 
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would engage the priest in discourse, or go to 
the said Lord ; which he chose, and he got into 
the green leisurely towards him, where most of 
them knew Thomas; but he went not in their 
complimenting posture. He staid there but a 
little while, and they broke up their game, and 
while he discoursed with the Lord Herbert, I 
discoursed a little with the priest. Lord Her- 
bert coming towards the priest and me, he 
said to the priest, “ Mr. Jones, what have you 
got there?” He answered, “ A Quaker, and 
haberdasher of hats, that lives in Welch-Pool.” 
Oh! said Lord Herbert, “I thought he was 
such an one, he keeps his hat se fast upon the 
block.” Then he intending and preparing to 
come down a great steep ditch, I stepped down 
to lend him my hand to help him; another 
priest would have stepped between me and him, 
but Lord Herbert refused the priest’s help; 
and stopping a little, said to the priest, ““ Here 
is a brother that stands by will say, the blind 
leads the blind, and both will fall into the 
ditch :” The priest was so drunk, that he 
could not stand by himself. This Lord being 
a very big fat man, took my help to come down, 
so we went along with him towards his own 
house at Llyffin, laying the sufferings of our 
friends before him, and that their sufferings 
were, for their conscience-sake towards God. 
He gave us no grant then for their enlarge- 
ment, but we heard that he sent private in- 
structions, and they had more liberty. The 
jailer had an empty house at the end of the 
town, and there he let Friends go, which was a 
sweet convenient place near the fields, without 
any keeper over them, and they had the liberty 
of the town, and to go where they pleased, ex- 
cept to their own houses. 

So Charles Lloyd took a house in town, for 
him and his family to live in ; and we kept our 
meetings in that house of the jailer’s aforesaid 
for several years. Most of Friends by this 
time being under a premunire, many Friends 
came from several places to visit them and 
those that were convinced towards Machynlleth, 
William Evans, and several others of that end 
of the county, (who were formerly Indepen- 
dents) were sent here to prison on the same ac- 
count, refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
and supremacy. Peter Price also, a worthy 
man of Radnorshire, was sent to this prison ; 
he had been in commission of the peace in 
Oliver’s days; he, with several others with 
him, were committed by the Justices of this 
county to the house of correction in Welch- 
Pool for three months, as vagrants, because 
they came out of their own county Radnor- 
shire, adjoining to this county of Montgomery- 
shire, where they remained the three months ; 
but they had the liberty of the town, and to go 
to meetings with the rest of the prisoners. Other 
Friends, that lived in and about the town, met 
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with them in prison, and considerable meetings 
we had in that house. 

A little after this, Thomas Ellis, called a 
deacon in the Independent congregation, was 
convinced ; a man of great esteem among them, 
and so he was also afterwards amongst us. He 
came to my house to visit the prisoners, his 
former fellow church members, and shewed me 
a letter that came to him from their minister, 
Vavasor Powell, lamenting the deplorable con. 
dition and danger they were in at that time; 
saying, that the Christians were in great danger 
to be split between two rocks, that was the 
world and Q., (meaning the Quakers) but the 
worst, said he isQ. But the Lord had opened 
Thomas Ellis’ understanding, and given hima 
sight of their decay and formalities: some 
years before the Lord did break in among 
them, to the convincing of many of them; for 
Thomas told me, that there came two women 
Friends among them, in the-time of their 
breaking of their bread, (I suppose it was be- 
fore I came from London), and when they had 
the motion of truth upon them, they opened 
their mouths in the name of the Lord, in much 
fear and humility; so that the Independent 
elders stood still and gave the women leave to 
speak what they had tosay to the people ; then 
the professors went on again with their busi- 
ness, and after some time the Friends spoke 
again ; and then they commanded them to be 
taken away, but nene were very ready to do it. 
Then their minister Vavasor Powell called, 
brother Ellis take then away. Thomas Ellis 
told me that he remembered Christ was not 
hasty in passing sentence upon the woman that 
the Jews brought before him in the case of 
adultery ; but he stooped down and wrote with 
his finger upon the ground, as though he heard 
them not. So T. Ellis told me he was not 
willing to take them away, till they had fully 
cleared themselves of what was upon them to 
deliver among them ; but at last they called to 
him again, and he bid him take them away. 
Then he arose from among the company and 
went to them, and desired them to go with him 
to the next room, for he had something to sa 
to them, and the Friends went readily wit 
him ; then he told them on this wise: “ Friends, 
you see how we are met together here; we are 
like the prodigal who was spending his portion, 
and we have a little yet unspent; and when 
we have spent all, we must return to our 
heavenly Father, and come to you and to your 

’* The Friends went away well satisfied. 


wa 

(I here made much enquiry, who these Friends 
were, and from whence they came, but could 
not certainly learn who they were.) As for 
our Friend Thomas Ellis, the Lord blessed him, 
and poured his Spirit upon him, and gave him 
part of the ministry, and he became a faithful 
laborer and serviceable man among us; and at 
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length he was made a prisoner here at Welch- 
Pool. 





even I, am the Lord, and besides me there is no 
Saviour ; and John thus bore witness, that he 
was not that light, but was sent to bear witness 
of that light; that was the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

And Simeon also testified, when he said, 
Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation which thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all people, a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel. “ Known unto God are all his works, 
from the beginning of the world.” Adam had 
the commandment, and by transgression fell, 
Adam was made a living soul, Christ a quick- 
ening Spirit ; this light or quickening spirit of 
Christ is as old as Adam, yet new to us, every 
morning, as we attend to the light that maketh 
manifest; but sorrowful is it, that too many 
love darkness rather than light because their 
deeds are evil; but he that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made mani- 
fest that they are wrought in God. Christ had 
the Spirit without measure, we have the same 
Spirit measurably given to us, to some more, 
to some less; and that part of the outward law 
has a spiritual meaning in it, when it thus 
speaks of the outward manna. ‘Phey that 
gathered much had nothing over, and they that 
gathered little had no lack. “ Ali flesh shall 
see the salvation of God.” 

And in speaking of Melchisidec, I want us 
to understand what the apostle Paul meant to 
convey, when he thus speaks of him, “ For 
this Melchisidec, king of Salem, priest of the 
most high God, who met Abraham returnin 
from the slaughter of the kings, and blesse 
him, to whom Abraham gave a tenth part of 
all; first, being by interpretation King of 
Righteousness, and after that also King of 
Salem, which is King of Peace—(Priest) of 
the most high God, without father, without 
mother, without descent, having neither be- 
ginning of days, nor end of life ; but made like 
unto the Son of God—abideth a pricst con- 
tinually. And further adds, “ Now, of the 
things which we have spoken, this is the sum: 
we have such an high priest who is set on the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens, a minister of the sanctuary and of the 
true tabernacle which the Lord pitched and 
not man.” 

Nothing but the Deity, that Holy One who 
said, “I am that I am,” can be represented 
as having no beginning of days, nor end of 


life. J. W. 
Canada West, 6th month 10th, 1863. 












































(To be continued.) 





ACTION. 


Every thing in the Universe is formed for 
action. The planets move on in their ceaseless 
round of duty, never tiring in their course ; and 
the moment one should cease to move, the 
course of nature would be interrupted, and it 
would soon become extinct. The very elements 
must be kept in motion, or they lose their char- 
acter. A stagnant atmosphere is unfit to breathe, 
and stagnant water soon grows putrid and offen- 
sive. The streams, by their activity, and the 
ocean, by the incessant motion of its waves, are 
kept pure. The surface of the earth is con- 
stantly changing its form, growing up into 
vegetation, and returning again to form new 
plants and trees; and in its interior, by the 
action of hidden causes. And all animated na- 
ture is full of life and activity. Even the higher 
forms of created beings, pure angelic spirits, are 
incessantly active, as ministering spirits, doing 
the will of God. ; 

It cannot be supposed that the spiritual life 
of Christians is exempt from this universal law 
ofactivity. The moment they cease to be active, 
they cease to be discernible.— Evangelist. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

God is a spirit, Christ also is spirit; God 
is light, Christ also is light. And in some 
degree we may compare it with the outward 
sun in the firmament, only to be known by its 
own light ; and so the sun of righteousness can 
only be known by its own light; it is the gift 
of God, and man cannot by his own power re- 
tain it. But it is good for us to say with the 
Psalmist, “‘ Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Itis 
only as our eyes are thus opened by the Spirit of 
truth, that we know, and can understand the 
wondrous things of God’s holy law, not words 
written on tables of stone, but on the fleshly 
table of the heart. 

The ear trieth words, as the mouth tasteth 
meat. What ear but the spiritual ear, that 
tasteth spiritual words, as the mouth tasteth 
meat? ‘In the beginning was the word, and 
the word was with God, and the word was 
(riod; in him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” Thus Christ, by his Spirit in 
us, in this our day, as the outward advent, 
and from the beginning of the world, is the 
light of men, and thus He saith of Himself, 
“ As long as I am in the world, I am the light 
of the world.” And further saith, ye believe 
in God, believe also in me, not two Gods, nor 
two Saviours, but realizing that declaration I, 








A minister of the gospel ought to be one of 
Christ’s making, if he would pass for one of 
Christ’s ministers.— Penn. 
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The irregular communication with our friends 
south of the Potomac leaves us frequently 
in much uncertainty in regard to their welfare. 
For the past two years their situation has been 
one of unusual trial. In many instances the 
members of their families have been separated 
and their homes rendered unsettled by the vi- 
cissitudes of war. From a private letter, re- 
cently received, we give some extracts which 
will no doubt be acceptable to those of the same 
household of faith wherever located. Eps. 


“Our late Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Hopewell as usual. It was small, owing in part 
to the troublous times, otherwise we thought it 
a good meeting. Friends were refreshed to- 
gether, feeling the bond of love to strengthen 
and sustain us in our trials. The direct road 
to Hopewell is by Castleman’s Ferry, on the 
Shenandoah river, but as the ferry boat was de- 
stroyed last year, and as the river was too full 
to ford safely, most of us went by Harper's 
Ferry, where the bridge has lately been rebuilt. 
This was sixteen miles round, but it gave us an 
opportunity to see the destruction and devasta- 
tion caused by this fratricidal war. For several 
miles beyond Harper’s Ferry, and again around 
Berryville, and more particularly around Win. 
chester, the ferries are all destroyed and the fields 
thrown outintocommons. In many places fine 
pastures of clover and timothy grass were grow- 
ing luxuriantly along the roadside, and looked 
as if they might doto mowforhay. But little 
stock was to be seen, and I suppose there is lit- 
tle left. But little wheat was growing though a 
fine wheat region. Not much corn has been 
planted ; few horses are left, and the labor hav- 
ing heretofore been performed by slaves, and 
they now generally gone, there is no force to 
work with. Many times we saw the cavalry 
men pasturing their horses in these fields. At 
Harper’s Ferry we had to get a passport to ena- 
ble us to pass the pickets stationed on the road. 
At Berryville, where another camp is stationed, 
we had to get another; and at Winchester, be- 
ing headquarters, we had to affirm our loyalty 
so as to be able to pass about. On our return, 
the same, except the affirmation, had to be gone 
over again. 

What a contrast this state of things is to 
what we have been used to heretofore. Per- 
haps we have not been sufficiently grateful for 
the many blessings we have enjoyed, and this 
time of trial and besetment has been permitted 
to assail us. May we endeavor to draw near to 
the fountain of Divine Love, and profit by these 
things, and ever in all things to give thanks! 

Considering the circumstances under which 
we have been placed here on this side of the 
Potomac river we have cause of thankfulness 
that we have been preserved as we have been. 
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We have, it is true, had our horses taken with- 
out compensation, and in a few instances ar- 
rests and confinement for a short time. Our 
Friend, Job Throckmorton, died while so con- 
fined, but we have not to mourn the loss of fathers 
and brothers slain in battle, or helplessly maimed 
for life. Our meetings, with few exceptions, 
have been regularly held, though from existing 
causes they are rather smaller than formerly. 
At Fairfax and Goose Creek no interruption 
has been had. At Hopewell a few meetings 
were not held owing to military interruptions. 
No report was received from Alexandria at the 
Quarterly Meeting, but we learn that the meet- 
ing house there was taken possession of by the 
Federal authorities for hospital purposes, soon 
after the occupation of that city. That meet 
ing being small, and some families moving away 
to be more quiet, that meeting has not been 
held lately ; the Monthly Meeting is now held 
at Woodlawn, where there has been but little 
interruption. 

Our friend, Louisa Steer, at Quarterly Meet- 
ing, obtained an endorsement on her minute 
from Fairfax Monthly Meeting, authorizing her 
to make a visit in gospel love to Friends of 
Centre Quarterly Meeting, Pennsylvania, to at- 
tend and appoint meetings in Ohio and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings, and to our friends in Iowa. 

Thy friend, zB. Se 
ences 
THE ONLY TRUE RELIGION. 


Bulstrode Whitlock, one of the most accom- 
plished Englishmen of his age, bore this testi- 
mony to the spirituality of religion :— 

“ [T have ever thought there has been one true 
religion in the world ; and that is the work of the 
spirit of God in the hearts and souls of men. 
There have been, indeed, divers forms and 
shapes of things, through the many dispensa- 
tions of God to men, answerable to his own wise 
ends, in reference to the low and uncertain state 
of man in the world ; but the old world had the 
spirit of God, for it strove with them ; and the 
new world has had the spirit of God, both Jew 
and Gentile, and it strives with all ; and they 
that have been led by it, have heen the good 
people inevery dispensation of God to the world. 
And I myself must say, [ have felt it froma child 
to convince me of my evil and vanity; and it has 
often given me a true measure of this poor world, 
and some taste of divine things ; and it is my 
grief I did not more early apply my soul to it. 
For I can say, since my retirement from the 
greatness and hurries of the world, I have felt 
something of the work and comfort of it, and 
that it is both able and ready to instruct and 
lead, and preserve those who will humbly and 
sincerely hearken to it. Sothat my religion is 
the good spirit of God in my heart ; I mean 
what that has wrought in me and for me.”— 
Penn’s “No Cross No Crown.” 
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The subject here brought into view, by our 
friend from Byberry, may be considered as a 
disputed point, and in giving this essay aj 
place, we of course open our pages to other! 
friends who may feel it right to offer their 
sentiments. Eps. 


FRIENDS AND GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS. 


It is wise for us, even in times of ease and 
tranquillity, often to recur to first principles, but 
how very important this reference becomes, 
when the stability of our institutions is jeopar- 
dised by surrounding commotions! Such, un- 
happily, is now the condition of the Society of 
Friends in relation to some of their long- 
cherished practices. The mutations in the ele- 
ments of human society, which we now behold, 
threaten the subversion of some of the vene- 
rated formula and usages of our predecessors, 
and which we of this generation have adopted. 
But we now find ourselves surrounded by diffi- 
culties unknown iu former times as regards the 
manner—the outward formula—by which we 
have been accustomed to support one of our 
vital testimonies, and it becomes increasingly 
important for us carefully to consider our posi- 
tion ; and in doing so, to discriminate correctly 
between the substantial principle and the par- 
ticular method by means of which we have 
been accustomed to maintain it before the 
world. 

That manners, usages and forms, may and do 
change without infringing on the iwmutable 
— with which they are connected, may 

e seen in many particulars, in which the 
faithful of different generations vary from each 
other. 

The Society of Friends believe that they 
have a testimony to bear to the peaceful nature 
of the Christian religion,—to its being essen- 
tially a religion of love—that it teaches and ena- 
bles its followers to love their enemies, to do 
good to those that hate them, and to pray for 
those who despitefully entreat them. They, 
therefore, feel bound to abstain from bearing 
arms and from enlisting in any military service, 
which it is manifest they cannot do, whilst they 
love and desire to do good to all. 

But in addition to thus abstainiag from mili- 
tary service they have thought it right as a 
further means of upholding their testimony, to 
refuse to pay money in lieu of such service. 
This course they have generally pursued through 
their whole history, without encountering much 
eerious difficulty ; where they have refused to 
pay money, they have suffered the loss of prop- 
erty of some other kind, perhaps of greater 
value, or they have suffered imprisonment for a 
short period in county jails; but no means have 
been taken to force them into the ranks. 

We are now placed under very different cir- 
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cumstances; instead of the mild State legislation, 
which was satisfied with taking our goods and 
chattels where money was refused, we now 
have bearing upon us the more stringent law of 
the general government, which, though it is 
willing to take $300, in money, in lieu of per- 
sonal service, yet where that is not paid, seizes 
upon the person asa deserter, and conveys him to 
some military rendezvous, where he will be sub- 
jected to the summary and severe discipline 
usual in military institutions. 

In this momentous crisis in our history it 
becomes us as a Society, and individually, to re- 
examine the stand we have taken,—to ascertain 
for ourselves in the light of Truth and an en- 
lightened reason, whether the ground we occupy 
is all tenable, and should the inquiry result in 
an affirmative answer, let us endeavor through 
Divine assistance to maintain it with unflinch- 
ing firmness; but if, on the other hand, we should 
discover that any part of our position has been 
assumed and is held without due authority, let 
us agree to surrender it with Christian dignity. 

The law presents to us the alternative (where 
drafted) of rendering personal military service, 
or paying to the government $300, and as we 
cannot render such service, it remains for us to 
determine whether we can pay the alternative, 
the $300. That is the important question ; and 
in order to its solution, let it be borne in mind, 
that the thing demanded, and for the non-pay- 
ment of which we are to suffer, is money ; that 
the party demanding this money is the govern- 
ment. Now, it must be conceded that if the 
government has, in the nature of things, a right 
to this money, we, the holders of it have no 
right to refuse its demand. The relations which 
subsist between government and property may 
be deduced from a remarkable passage in the 
history of Jesus, as related in the xxii. of 
Matthew. 

‘‘Ts it lawful,” (said the Pharisees to that 
great authority,) “Is it lawful to give tribute 
to Cesar? and he said, show me the tribute 
money, and they brought him a penny, and he 
saith unto them, whose is this image and super- 
scription ? and they say uoto him, Casar’s; and 
he saith unto them, render therefore unto Caesar 
the things that are Ceesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” 

This reply is full of wisdom and instruction, 
which should not be confined to that particular 
occasion, (though even in that sense the Jews 
were amazed at it,) but it has a wide and endu- 
ring import. Czesar, the head of the government, 
being put for the government itself, and for all 
governments—and ‘the piece of money, that 
representative of property, being put for pro- 
perty, and for all property. For as the penny 
bore the image and superscription of Cesar, so 
does property, all property, bear the impress of 
goverament. Examine this subject and turn it 
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as we may, we cannot avoid the conclusion, that 
property is the creature of government, and we 
can have no idea of property without presup- 
posing the existence of government, without 
which it is an unmeaning term. 

Theconclusion, therefore, seems inevitably to 
be, Render therefore unto government this thing 
which is proven tobe his. Friends have always 
acted in conformity to this view to a large ex- 
tent; they pay taxes, duties and excise, they buy 
stamps, receive and pay government notes and 
invest in government securities ; they do these 
things not only in times of peace, when the ex- 
penditures of government are chiefly for civil 
purposes, but also in time of war, when the 
money goes for military purposes. Upon this 
point they make no distinction, and failing to 
make distinction here, they appear to admit the 
relation of government to property as above de- 
scribed, and yet they make a distinction when 
money is demanded in lieu of personal military 
service. Is there valid grounds for such a dis- 
tinction. 

The demands of the government are of two 
kinds, one of which affects the conscience, for 
its requisitions are in direct conflict with a Di- 
vine law. The government claims a right to our 
services in maiming and killing these very per- 
sons whom we understand the Divine law en- 
= upon us to love, do good to and pray for. 

his then is a matter touching the conscience, 
which we are bound above all things else to 
keep void of offence towards God. He is the 
sovereign lord of conscience ;—conscience, of 
right, bears his image and superscription, and is 
the very thing which we are to render unto 
Hin, in contradistinction to.that which we are 
to render to Caesar. 

And has conscience no connection with pro- 
perty ? Yes, in many ways: In the mode of its 
acquisition, that we do no injustice nor be guilty 
of covetousness; that in possession weshould not 
be proud, nor lose sight of our dependance; and 
in our expenditures that we should act rather as 
stewards of Divine Providence in the manage- 
—_ of his bounty, than as the absolute owners 
of it. ' 

And so whilst we justly deny to government 
the right to control the conscience, we concede 
to it a measure of the control of property which 
we call ours, though it is so in a sense which 
has many limitations. 

There are some, however, who object to our 
paying taxes which go to defray the expenses of 
war, as inconsistent with our profession, but for 
this very practice we have the example of our 
Holy Pattern, of whom it is recorded that he 
wrought a miracle to enable Peter to pay tribute 
toa military government, as he said to Peter, 
‘* For me and thee.” 

It is also argued that paying money in lieu 
of personal military service is an admission that 
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such service is due; is not this a non sequitur? 
Do we reason thusin our ordinary business trans- 
actions? Demands which are held to be unjust 
are often paid to avoid litigation, &c., without 
any suspicion that our so doing is an admission 
of the justice of the claim. But should any 
fear they will be misconstrued, it would be easy 
for them to deny the inference. N.R 
Byberry, 6th month 18th, 1863. 


wre 
SEEDS AND SHELLS. 
BY g- B. FROTHINGHAM. 


“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but 
if tt die, it bringeth forth much fruit.”—Joha xii. 24. 

Of all the economies of nature, none is more 
beautiful than that by which the living germs 
of plants are kept safe in their shells till such 
time as they may be ready to produce new 
plants, and then are dropped or thrown out by 
the breaking of the shell, to take root in the 
earth and reproduce their kind. The shell to 
the eye seems to be the most important part, so 
exquisitely made is it; sometimes so useful in 
and of itself; often so luscious to the taste. 
The yellow enamel of the seed-corn, the brown 
net-work of the case that holds the germs of 
many fruits, the green pods of the cereals, the 
white sacks of the fibrilia, the luscious flesh of 
the golden orange and quince, the damask 
peach, the rosy apple, the purple grape, are all 
but so many covers to protect the seeds that are 
ripening within. For this end they were made, 
and this end they fulfil; and when their work 
is done, they have no duty but to die. And 
in how many ways they die! by the easy and 
gradual opening of their seams, by a sudden 
fracture of their rind, by the tooth of the worm, 
by the nibbling of the squirrel, by slow decay as 
they hang in the air, or by swifter rot as they 
lie on the bosom of the ground—taking them- 
selves away, that the life within them may be 
made manifest in their death. One in a 
thousand, it is said, of the scattered seed of 
plants, bears fruit; but that one is enough to 
produce the harvest. The corn of wheat 
drops into the ground: a single plant springs 
from it; this plant bears other seed without 
number; these again produce and multiply; 
the vital power goes on reproducing itself, till 
broad acres are yellow with the waving corn; 
and granaries are full, and villages are fed, and 
the starving artisan in England and France 
rejoices in the life that he receives from the 
seed-corn that made its grave on the wide 
prairies of the West. The shell, that was a 
mouthful for a squirrel, holds in its heart the 
fate of a people, and by its timely perishing 
makes that fate fortune. 

What is the body of man but a capsule in 
which the spiritual forces of the being are 
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sheltered and preserved; a marvellous case, | pointment of his friends. But lo! the seeds of 
fearfully and wonderfully made; the last con-| life within that precious form, instead of blight- 
summate work of the Creator’s power. - Yet, | ing and perishing, were flung out and scattered 
no more wonderful, no more beautiful in its] abroad over the surface of many hearts, and re- 
way, than the little capsules of plants which | produccd themselves there in the shape of new 
the child picks to pieces with its fingers. The| hopes, aspirations, and purposes. Those knew 
bodies of living men and women seem to be| him now who had never known him, and might 
far less often organs of the spirit than sheaths| never have known him; those felt his worth 
for the spirit. At first tender, pliable, sensi-| and his power who might never have felt it; 
tive, in a short time they harden, as if to re-| those loved him, admired him, were stirred and 
sist the elements of destruction that are abroad | stimulated by him who, had he lived his three- 
in the world, and become stubborn roofings and | score years and ten, might never have received 
shields and armor, rather than supple tools and | from him a palpable impulse; while those who 
implements of the mind. The bright boy is| had always admired and loved him had their 
alive all over ; his body quivers with vitality in | admiration fixed and their love sanctified for- 
every part; eyes, ears, fingers, are at their|ever. His life was a broken column, which a 
work incessantly ; the spirit seems to animate | constructive memory and an adoring imagina- 
each nerve and fibre of the system ; he gives a| tion finished more perfectly than the building 
promise of vigor that fills his father’s heart| hand of Nature or of circumstance would, in 
with delight. But, in a few years, the frame | human probability, have succeeded in doing. 
becomes heavy and loses its flexibility, shades | What he might have been, had he lived, none 
of the prison-house close round the growing | can tell; but he must have lived long and to 
boy, habits wind their ligatures about his limbs, | very great purpose, to have accomplished all that 
fashion regulates and limits his motions, mono-| was expected of him, or even all that he ac- 
tonous labor overworks one portion of the or-| complished by dying. By the dropping away 
ganization, letting the other portions fall into| of the bodily form, the more eager spirit was 
disuse, and the sparkling, airy sprite of a-child | released, which might have been imprisoned 
becomes a ponderous, commonplace youth, who| later in the hardening customs of the world, 
blows and tumbles about the world, his real|the conventional pressure of society, and the 
life hidden in the impenetrable recesses of his| cramping routine of professional or business 
being—hidden from others, hidden most com- | existence. * * ° ” 
pletely from himself. Nobody ever exhausted| Some two thousand years ago a regenerating 
or ever began to exhaust the possibilities of his | principle became embodied in the form of a 
frame ; nobody ever used all his frame’s actually | young Galilean. Year after year it lay com- 
developed powers ; few people use a hundredth | pletely hidden in that germ of earth. The 
part of them. The body is a marvellous struc-| frame matured into manly proportions, and 
ture. We are never tired of dwelling on its| grew into manly beauty. The wealth of heaven 
capacities for power, usefulness, and joy. We | and earth passed into it—the air, and the light, 
call it a temple of the Holy Spirit, the instru-| and the great benedictions of the skies; it col- 
ment of an immortal mind, the organ through | lected about itself the loveliest things; friend- 
which the soul is in communication with the] ships attached themselves to it; love twined 
Creating Soul, and is receptive of all beauty| around it the fine web of affection; it was 
and benefit. We say it is the whole universe | moistened by the dew of tears; the precious 
in little; and yet, to multitudes, the body is| bloom of humane associations gathered thick 
neither temple, shrine, organ, or dwelling-place, | upon it. Decade after decade, the dear, hand- 
but prison, if not tomb, which covers up the|some shell of mortality kept from harm the 
being, conceals it from view, and reveals the | precious seeds of life it contained. The tem- 
power of it, not by its energy, but by its decay, | pests of a wild earthly career blew it hither and 
not by its life, but by its death. The breaking | thither about the world; it was beaten up and 
of the shell is the emancipation of the germ.| down, from village to village, by wind and 
As many people help their fellow-men by their} weather ; now fora brief space finding lodgment 
dying as help them by their living. As much] in some quiet nook, where the storm could not 
spiritual power is set at work by the breaking | touch it, nor the trampling of busy feet molest 
up of the form as by the creation of it. I was|it; but speedily whirled away again by the 
reading, a few days since, the memoir of a very | gusts of circumstance, and almost buried in the 
noble and beautiful youth, whose superb physi-| common dust of the highway. Very dear toa 
cal organization, vigorous, agile, retentive mind, | few loving hearts was that mortal casket of 
earnest, brave, and independent spirit, gave | flesh ; men and women clung to it as to all that 
public promise of a manhood of very rare and| was precious to them in existence. They 
extensive usefulness. On the very edge of| thought it would be death to them, and a ca- 
this manhood, an untimely blow cut him off, to | ]amity to the whole world, if any fatal harm 
the unspeakable grief and the staggering disap-|!should befall it. Those merciful hands, 
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those kind eyes, those gracious tones, those 
benignant looks—how could they lose them 
from their human sight? They should all die 
in his death; they should all wither in his 
blighting. Presently, however, violent hands 
tore that beautiful covering of flesh in pieces ; 
in the very prime of its maturity, in the very 
bloom of its loveliness, it fell asunder, it per- 
ished ; the few who had been graced with a 
knowledge of its worth abandoned themselves 
to a comfortless grief. But straightway, be- 
hold, the divine thought, the treasured princi- 
ple which that lovely casket was made to hold, 
and which had become full and rich, so as to 
need holding no longer, assumes a new cover- 
jing, nobler and more expansive than the last. 
The inclosing capsule that contains it now is 
not one man, but a body of men. The vital 
force has passed into society ; it has become a 
law of life in some hundreds of hearts; it has 
become a bond of union between them all; it 
has collected a society, it has founded an organi- 
zation, it has embodied itself in a church, 
which is a new “ body of Christ,” shaped and 
moulded and animated by the celestial love 
that, while Jesus was alive on earth, could 
only fling its ray like a small candle into a 
thick night. 


(To be continued.) 
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Marriep, by Friends ceremony on the 11th inst. 
Jos. R. Waker, to Eten L., daughter of Chas. and 
Mary T. Wells, all of Tredyffrin, Chester Valley, Pa. 
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OUR BLESSINGS MORE THAN OUR CROSSES. 


Consider that our good days are generally 
more in number than our evil days, our days of 
prosperity (such, I mean, as is suitable to our 
condition and circumstances) than our days of 
adversity. This is most certain, though most 
of us are apt to cast up our accounts otherwise. 
How many days of (at least competent) health 
have we enjoyed for one day of grievous sick- 
ness! How many blessings for a few crosses! 
For one danger that hath surprised us, how 
many scores of dangers have we escaped, and 
some of them very narrowly! But alas! we 
write our mercies in the dust, but our afflictions 
we engrave in marble; our memories serve us 
too well to remember the latter, but we are 
strangely forgetful of the former. And this is 
the greatest cause of our unthankfulness, dis- 
content and murmuring.— Bishop Bull. 
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NURSING THE SICK. 


The proper nursing of the sick isasubject which 
claims much attention, and has become almost 
a science, so that to be a good nurse in the pres- 
ent day means more than it did a few years ago. 
From an address on this subject, lately deliver. 
ed in this city, by Ann Preston, M. D., we ex- 
tract some excellent suggestions : 


Among the many wants of society there is 
perhaps none more imperative, and none more 
inadequately supplied, than that of good nurses. 
The need is not only for a band of educated 
professional nurses, who shall be fitted to enter 
the sick homes of strangers, bearing soothing in 
their very footsteps and anodyne in their quiet 
touch ; but also for that knowledge and training 
among women generally which may enable them 
to soothe and nurse into health their own be- 
loved ones when smitten with disease. 

Here, in the beginning, it may be well to ask 
what are the qualities and attainments requisite 
in a good nurse? and how may they be pos- 
sessed ? ; 

It is interesting to observe that the first vir- 
tues in character must form the basis upon 
which to develop a good nurse, as well as a good 
worker in any of the important departments of 
society. Conscientiousness and benevolence, as 
well as good common sense and clear percep- 
tions, must exist in the first place, and then 
careful training and the knowledge derived from 
experience, or peculiar natural insight, must be 
added, before we can say of any woman, “she 
is one of the best of nurses.’ 

First, as regards the specific value of conscien- 
tiousness, in this matter. I think it may be set 
down as a rule that the comfort of the very sick 
depends largely, often principally, upon the 
personal character of the nurse. 

No matter how enlightened and comfortable 
may be the general regulations of a home or of 
a public institution, that person who is con- 
stantly with the suffererand applies or excludes 
the various appliances, determiues at last whether 
or not they ensure his comfort and help, or 
whether their end is altogether defeated. A 
damp sheet, a badly-prepared meal, the neglect 
of an hour in administering restoratives or food, 
a rude jar at the critical period when a quiet 
sleep is the one thing needed, often may de- 
termine the issue of an illness; and the nurse, 
without a strict inward sense of rectitude to 
keep her steadily in the path of duty, cannot 
be safely intrusted with the helplessness of her 
charge. Besides this, there is very commonly 
an extreme susceptibility in the sick to the moral 
atmosphere about them. They feel the health- 
ful influence of the presence of a truc-hearted 
attendant, and repose in it, although they may 
not be able to define the cause; and dissimula- 
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tion, falsehood, recklessness, coarseness, jar ter- 
ribly and injuriously upon their heightened 
sensibilities. * * * * ° 

The importance of benevolence—of overflow- 
ing kindness—will be readily perceived. There 
is a great difference in diseases as regards 
their influence upon the temper, but the sick, 
with many beautiful exceptions, are irritable 
and exacting; they make heavy demands upon 
those about them and often never know it. * * 
I confess it has surprised me to see how the most 
self-sacrificing and considerate of others in 
health, seem, in the many and imperative wants 
of sickness, to lose all consideration for the wea- 
riness and privations of those who attend them, 
even though these be the nearest and dearest of 
relatives. Doubtless this is a wise provision in 
nature, to ensure them the attentions they need, 
and upon which their lives may depend; and 
beneficently they are spared the additional suf- 
fering of realizing how terribly they are drain- 
ing the strength of others; but it is also a trial 
of patience and endurance on the part of the 
nurse, which only overflowing benevolence or 
warm personal attachment can meet with per- 
fect sweetness. It seems almost impossible to 
make the strong believe that things “light as 
air’—the very grasshoppers—become to the 
sick a heavy burden that cannot be borne: the 
sunlight of heaven, so necessary and healthfully 
stimulating, grows too sharp and exhausting; 
the sound that once was unheeded strikes like a 
dagger. A little impatience or severity, re- 
proving tones or looks, neglect of real or fancied 
wants, may depress or agonize the nervous sys- 
tem of the sufferer, and prevent the rest or 
sleep, or appetite for food, upon which comfort 
and recovery may depend. 

A woman, a few days before Wer death, and 
struggling with extreme weakness and suffering, 
once told me that a common acquaintance that 
morning had scolded her for not bearing her 
sufferings more patiently. “ It seems very hard, 
she said, “‘ to be thus reproved when one feels 
that she is straining every nerve to the uttermost 
toendure.” Yes, it was hard, and unjust as hard ; 
but little did that self-complacent reprover com- 
prehend the amount of suffering to which she 
was adding the last bitter measure. A few 
more drops of the milk of human kindness, 
however, might have quickened her insight. 
“T wouldn’t humor such notions,” is a common 
remark from some impatient Mrs. Wise-one, 
who will sometimes cruelly recite a long story 
of the whims and complaints of the sufferer to 
justify the harsh word and severe judgment, 
and end by saying, “she needn’t be so unrea- 
sonable if she is sick !” 

Sick people are like children. They feel 
what they want without reasoning much about 
It. Let us now, while in comparative health, 
fortify ourselves by self-discipline and self-re- 
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nunciation, by reason and religion, all that we 
may; let the children be trained to endurance 
and self-restraint, let home discipline be thor- 
ough, and let no weak tenderness give present 
gratification at the expense of future suffering ; 
but, in the sweet name of mercy, spare the 
racked with illness—the smitten of nature—all 
your homilies and wise reproofs. The sick bed 
has its own teachers—teachers as stern as jus- 
tice—and needs not our additions; and they 
who will not try to humor the little harmless 
whims and notions of the sick, who indulge in 
sharp words and tones and looks, and will pro- 
test and argue before they are willing to stop 
the rattling of the windows, the grating conver- 
sation, or any other disturbing thing, and who 
do not know, through the intuitions of their 
own good hearts, that annoyances drain the vi- 
tality of the weak, and that a word or act that 
banishes doubt or anxiety is a healing elixir, 
may indeed be fitted for some rough work in 
this work-day world, but they are surely out of 
place in that chamber which weakness and suf- 
fering should ever make sacred. “ Don’t cross 
me,” said a sick friend, whose temper in health 
was the sweetest, “I can’t bear it ;” and they 
soothed her in her need, and soon she could 
bear crosses. 

God himself made and commissioned one 
set of nurses ; and in doing this, and adapting 
them to utter helplessness and weakness, what 
did He do? He made them love the depend- 
ence and see something to admire in the very 
perversities of their charge ; he made them hu- 
mor their caprices, and respect their reasonable 
and unreasonable complainings. He made them 
bend tenderly over the disturbed and irritated, 
and fold them to quiet assurance in arms made 
soft with love ; in a word, He made mothers! 
and other things being equal, whoever has most 
of the maternal tenderness and warm sympathy 
with the sufferer, is the best nurse. 

Common sense, which is closely related to 
good judgment, is also essential in the nurse, 
but as this is the gift of Providence and “ comes 
by nature,” and as those who are deficient will 
never be taught it, and never be aware of their 
deficiency, we need not dwell upon this point of 
the subject. 

But persons may be conscientious, benevo- 
lent, and also possess good judgment in many 
respects, and yet be poor caretakers of the well 
and miserable nurses of the sick, for want of 
training and right knowledge upon the subject. 
And this fact is the especial point of the pres- 
ent effort. 

We are not all fairly dispossessed of the idea 
that if people are cured of their diseases it is 
the doctor alone that cures them, and if they 
die it is the doctor’s fault—as, indeed, some- 
times it may be—and we are slow to learn the 
mighty influence of common agencies, the great- 
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ness of little things in their bearing upon life and 
health. Many things, it seems, we must learn 
by stern experience. “ It takes no strength to 
stand,” says the thoughtless, vigorous boy ; but 
when on arising from a sick bed, his knees 
smite together, his brain reels, and he falls from 
weakness, he has a new insight as regards the 
strength required to stand. Sothe woman who 
believes that it takes no strength to bear a little 
noise, or some disagreeable announcement, and 
loses all patience with the weak nervous invalid, 
who is agonized with creaking doors and shoes, 
and loud, shrill voices, and rustling papers, 
and sharp, fidgety motions, and the whispering 
so strangely common in the sick room, and so 
generally and acutely distressing to the sufferer, 
always corrects this misapprehension, during a 
spell of nervous fever. 

The instinct of the sick that loves the pres- 
ence of one person, and is disturbed and fretted 
by that of another, is unerring nature pointing 
to the means that may be potent either for in- 
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and breathe over and over again, through half 
the twenty-four hours, the atmosphere we have 
already poisoned? We have only the choice 
between night air pure and night air poisoned 
with the exhalations from our skins and lungs, 
perhaps from lungs already diseased. A writer 
pertinently speaks on this poiut after the follow. 
ing fashion :— 

“ Man acts strangely. Although a current 
of fresh air is the very life of his lungs, he 
seems indefatigable in the exercise of hig 
inventive powers to deprive himself of this 
heavenly blessing. Thus, he carefully closeg 
his bed-chamber against its entrance, and pre- 
fers that his lungs should receive the mixed 
effluvia from his cellar and larder, and from a 
—_ little modern aquarius, in lieu of it, 

yhy should man be so terrified at the admis. 
sion of night air into any of his apartments? 
It is Nature’s ever-flowing current, and never 
carries the destroying angel with it. See how 
soundly the delicate little wren and tender 


creased suffering or for soothing and healing. | robin sleep under its full and immediate influ. 


We may think it all foolish and disagreeable 
for patients to be so whimsical, but Reason, 


ence, and how fresh and vigorous and joyous 
they rise amid the surrounding dew-drops of 


finer than our clumsy understandings, decided | the morning. Although exposed all night long 
these repulsions and attractions, and it is*the , to the heaven, their lungs are never out of or 


art of wisdom to respect them. 


der; and this we know by daily repetition of 


“Oh!” said an invalid, “ it was so refresh-| the song. Look at the néw-born hare, without 


ing to have 


glided in so gently ; she never began to speak 


till she reached the bedside, and then she said 
just the right thing.” 

A rapid refinement, an exceeding acuteness 
of the senses, is the result of many forms of 
illness. A heavy breath in the nurse, an un- 
washed hand, a noise that would not have been 
noticed in health, a crooked table cover, or bed- 
spread, may disturb or oppress; and more than 
one invalid has spoken in my hearing of the 
sickening effect produced by the nurse tasting 
her food and blowing into her drinks to make 
them cool. 

One woman, a sensible woman too, told me 
that her nurse had turned a large cushion upon 
her bureau with the back part in front, and she 
determined not to be disturbed nor to speak of 
such a trifle, but after struggling three hours in 
vain to banish the annoyance, she was forced to 
ask to have the cushion put right. 


(To be continued.) 


oe 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
NIGHT ATR. 


Consumptives, and all invalids, and indeed 
persons in health, are cautioned to avoid the 
night air. Do those who offer this advice for- 
get that there is no other air at night but 
“night air”? Certainly we cannot breathe 
day air during the night. Do they mean that 
we should shut ourselves up in air-tight rooms, 


come to my sick room; she any nest to go to. 


It lives and thrives and be 
comes strong and playful under the unmitigated 
inclemency of the falling dews of night. I 
have a turkey full eight years old that has not 
passed a single night in shelter. He roosts ia 
a cherry tree, and is in primest health the year 
through. Three fowls, preferring this to the 
warm perches in the hen-house, took up their 
quarters with him early in October, and have 
never gone to. any other roosting-place. The 
cow and the horse sleep safely on the ground, 
and the roebuck lies down to rest on the dewy 
mountain-top. I myself can sleep all night 
long, bareheaded, under the full moon’s watery 
beams, without any fear of danger; and pas 
the day in wet shoes without catching cold 
Coughs and colds are generally caught in the 
transition from an over-heated room to .a cold 
apartment; but there would be no danger i 
this movement, if ventilation were properly 
attended to—a precaution little thought d 
nowadays.” : 
Dr. James Blake advises the consumptive te 
join with several friends, procure horses and 
wagons, and set off upon a long journey, sleep 
ing in the open air, no matter what the wee 
ther. He seems to think this the only way ™ 
which it is possible to induce the consumptive 
to sleep in the fresh air. Doctor Jackson gives 
the case of a consumptive young man (he dees 
not state the condition of his lungs) who wa 
cured by sleeping in the open air on a hay- 
stack. This advice and experience do net 
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quite harmonize with the common terror of 
night air. 

But while I believe that breathing the pure 
out-door air all night is an important curative 
means in this disease, I do not believe that 
sleeping in the open fields of a stormy night is 
the best meuns for securing pure night air, in 
the case of a feeble woman; on the contrary, I 









irrent think it might be more pleasantly, and quite as 
gs, he effectually secured in a comfortable house, with 
of his open windows and an open fire. 


















f this No doubt the lives of thousands would be 
closes saved by destroying their houses, and compel- 
1 pre- ling them to sleep in the open air ;—not be- 
mixed cause houses are inevitable evils, but because 
rom a they are so badly used. Windows are barred 
of it and closed, asif to keep out assassins ; draughts 
admis. defended against, as if they were bomb-shells ; 
nents? and the furnace heat still more corrupts the 
never air, which has done duty already—to how many 
oe how lungs, for how many hours? 



























tender Let the consumptive thank God for the bless- 
. influ. | ing of a house, but let him use it wisely. How 
joyous J my heart has ached to see the consumptive 
ops of patient put away in a bed, behind curtains, in 
ht long J 80 unventilated room, the doors and windows 
of of carefully closed, to shut out the very food for 
tion of & Which his lungs and system were famishing ! 
without Ido not wonder that Blake, Jackson, and 
and be § ™any others have advised an out door life of 
itigated the wildest and most exposed sort, to invalids 
ght. I of this class,—but I do wonder that they 
has not § have not equally insisted upon abundance of 
oosts in | 20 for them, as pure as that of the fields and 
he year mountains, in their own homes, and in the 

to the § midst of friends and comforts.—Dr. Dio Lewis. 
ip their 

: _ VICKY’S MOTHER. 

ground, Many dropped stitches there are in the social 
he dewy § ‘fabric, and dropping further. It seems hopeless 
Il night | to seek to pick up one of these, or to do more 
s watery J than get one’s own thread woven in perfectly. 
:nd pass § But could we awaken our women to a genuine 
ng cold love, study, and knowledge of nature, that they 
t in the § might teach their children high truths from this 
».a cod § Wonderful book, and forget, in the interest of a 
unger ia | new and noble occupation, to educate them into 
properly a thousand artificial vanities, leaving them as 
vught empty and aimless as the wind, one considerable 

tent would be seamed once and made whole. 

nptive to This thought was revived by a little incident 
rses and § that occurred not long since in the cars. 
ey, sleep § As I walked through the train, seeking a 
the wee § ‘af, I was stopped by the voice of a child, a 
y way it beautiful boy, beautifully arrayed, who stood 
sumptive J guarding two seats for his mother. 
son give | | “Thisis my mother’s seat,” he said pleasant- 
(he does ly;“ nobody must take it bat my mother. I wish 


who wat | ‘he would come !”. 
n a bay I found another seat near by. It was a mild 
» do not | Tay in April, and the road lay through a country 
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already made green and leafy by the spring sun. 
The low, rolling hills shone with yellow blos- 
soming maples ; the wheat-fields, cleansed by 
showers, glowed at their feet. The sun was 
golden ; the grass was emerald. 

Who, that was not blinded by the heaviest 
sorrow, could be insensible to the beauty of the 
spring time ? Vicky’s eyes danced as the train 
sped over the open country. He rested his chin 
upon his hands, and drank in the delightful 
scene. Presently his mother said : 

“Get down, Vicky ;” and she shut the blind, 
for the sun annoyed her. Her little boy was 
very fair; perhaps she was afraid he would get 
tanned. 

The little boy, without a word, (he was about 
three years old,) immediately darted to the oppo- 
site seat, where his mother’s luggage was, to 
enjoy that window. She made no objection, 
except to say, occasionally, “Do sit still, 
Vicky!” or “ Vicky, sit down.” 

But in a few minutes some passengers got 
upon the train, and begged to occupy the seat ; 
so he was brought back again to the shut win- 
dow. He stood up, and, with a perplexed look, 
commenced fumbling at the blind. But he was 
not strong enough to open it. “ Oh, dear 1” 
he said complainingly, “I wish this shutter was 
open! I don’t like you, mamma, if you shut 
the shutters.” 

“Sit still, Vicky,” said his mother coldly. 

Poor Vicky ! he got neither sunshine nor sym- 
pathy—though presently he got an orange from 
the lady who took his seat. He declared he 
would send it to his father, who was gone td 
war ; and then, getting on his knees, with his 
face turned toward the window behind him, he 
clasped his hands over his orange, rested his 
chin upon them, and gazed silently at the pros- 
pect. [ thought how much and yet how little has 
this baby received. His clothes were the nicest 
and most tasteful. His mother had spent hours 
of thought upon the snallest article of them. 

She boasts of the pains she has taken as she 
displays his broidered robes, and flatters herself 
that she is a model of devotion. But is there 
anything beyond her own vanity that calls for 
this species of devotion ? She is pleasing her- 
self, just as she was when she shut out the sun- 
shine. Her child is her pretty plaything, and 
in him she gratifies her vanity ; Ais is hardly 
awake yet; but she is fostering it as carefully as 
possible. Evidently she is fast wedded to earth 
and its follies. She has no sympathy with the 
fresh spirit of the child that yet cleaves to nature. 
If ever she did love the sunshine and the 
budding spriog, she has entirely forgotten it ; 
they are nothingto her now. So she coldly 
shuts them out, and answers not a word to all 
her boy’s pleading for them. The only lessons 
of that great glowing world, which she would 
teach him are, that the wild flowers are all poi- 
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son and that the grass is full of snakes ; she be- 
lieves it, for she knows nothing of nature. He 
is a boy, and may learn to contradict this school- 
ing ; but if he were a girl, he would probably 
grow up in the same superstitious ignorance, 
ready to teach the same to the following genera- 
tion. Poor lady! what bad economy you prac- 
tice! You rise early and sit up late, perhaps, 
laboring to provide for his comfort; you bring 
the lines of care early upon your face, and 
= likely reap the bitter fruit of an ungrate- 
ul, selfish, wayward childhood. Vicky grows 
up a restless, discontented boy, meeting more 
of pain than pleasure even in his childhood, 
and, when a man, drowns his uncultured soul 
in life’s cares, or else wrecks it in its debauch- 
eries. Yet, all the while, the marvellous human 
soul within, and the marvellous world of nature 
without, are in such fine harmony, that by the 
least skill on your part, teaching them to act 
together, or even by letting the child alone to 
seek out natuge’s teaching, you might have 
secured at least a far happier childhood for 
him—you would have vastly increased his 
chances of a noble manhood. 

Never suppose I mean to say the children 
have not enough attention. Haggard mothers 
in many a family contradict that. But it is all 
of the earth, earthly—or rather of the world, 
worldly. Their bodies are administered unto. 
A hundred artificial wants are created and 
supplied, and soul and body ruined by them. 
And so our children are pretty and quarrelsome, 
sweetly dressed and hateful, graceful and 
empty. Can we cure it? G 


Independent. 


——__—_—_ +91 ______ 


THE BORDER LANDS. 


Father, into thy loving hands 
My feeble spirit I commit, 

While wandering in these border lands, 
Until thy voice shall summon it. 


Father, I would not dare to choose 
A longer life, an earlier death; 

I know not what my soul might lose 
By shortened or protracted breath. 


These border lands are calm and still, 
And solemn are their silent shades ; 

And my heart welcomes them, until 
The light of life’s long evening fades. 


I heard them spoken of with dread, 
As fearful and unquiet places— 

Shades, where the living and the dead 
Look sadly in each other’s faces. 


But since thy hand hath led me here, 
And I have seen the border land— 

Seen the dark river flowing near, 
Stood on its brink, as now I stand— 


There has been nothing to alarm 

My trembling soul ; how could I fear, 
While thus encircled with thine arm ? 

I never felt thee half so near. 
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What should appal me in a place 
That brings me hourly nearer thee ? 
When I may almost see thy face, 
Surely ’tis here my soul would be. 
They say the waves are dark and deep, 
That faith has perished in the river ; 
They speak of death with fear, and weep. 
Shall my soul perish? Never, never. 


I know that thou wilt never leave 
The soul that trembles while it clings 
To thee; I knew thou wilt achieve 
Its passage on thine outspread wings. 
And since I first was brought so near 
The stream that flows to the Dead Sea, 
I think that it has grown more clear 
And shallow than it used to be. 


I cannot see the golden gate, 
Unfolding yet to welcome me ; 
I cannot yet anticipate 
The joy of heaven’s jubilee. 
But I will calmly watch and pray, 
Until I hear my Saviour’s voice, 
Calling my happy soul away 
To see his glory, and rejoice. 


Living Age. 


—__—- +0 
For the Children. 
CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Hear this simple prayer I offer! 
Help me to be good to-day ; 

May I call right thoughts about me, 
While I drive the bad away. 


When I feel the selfish wishes 
Creeping in my little heart, 

May I then, my Heavenly Father, 
Think how kind and good thou art. 


That thou ever givest to me 
All the blessings that are mine ; 
All the birds, the trees, the flowers, 
All the clouds and bright sunshine. 


For all I have, O let me bless thee ; 
For my own glad, happy heart: 
For only when I’m good and loving, 
Can I know how good thou art. 


——- + 10m 


THOUGHT FOR OTHERS. 


How few, even with the best intentions and 
purest motives, practice that delicate consider- 
atioa that a due regard for our neighbor’s feel- 
ings demands. Advice and reproof form a part 
of that benevolent justice that it is our duty to 
impart; but how seldom is it given with that 
tenderness that subdues, that mildness that wins 
the heart. With ruffled feelings, and in dis- 
cordant moods, we too often give the advice we 
need most; we lacerate the finest feelings, and 
place a ban upon the best manifestations of life, 
by untimely, unjust and harsh reprovals. No 
human being can fully read another's motives; 
no one can thoroughly judge of anvther’s state 
of thought, condition or feeling, or conscien- 
tious views. Let us, therefore, act with pru- 
dence in giving the counsel, in speaking the 
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words of rebuke. 
to heal. 

Some persons are chary of their praise for 
the most laudable efforts, fearing to encourage 
self-approval and vanity. In this they are mis- 
taken ; the é¢rue praise, that comes from the 
lips of a tried and trusty friend, is as a draught 
of reviving life to the toiling spirit; it is balm 
and freshness, vigor and joy. Why should it 
be withheld? It is in the minute concerns of 
life that consideration for others becomes so ne- 
cessary a virtue; for the daily routine of busi- 
ness or household labor is sometimes fatiguing 
to the spirit and frame, and both need the cheer- 
ing smile, the hopeful word of encouragement. 
All labor is lightened by love; its pure and 
sincere approval in all things should not be de- 
nied. The child is amply rewarded by the 
mother’s fond, approving look; the sister is 
gladdened by a dear brother’s appreciative 
words ; the fond wife is strengthened by her 
husbands praise ; and he, the toiler, comes home 
with a brow of care, a heart oppressed with the 
world’s trials, and is soothed into happy forget- 
fulness of outside troubles by the tender minis- 
trations of his household angels. We could 
make life beautiful indeed if we were more con- 
siderate of others; more benevolent and less 
hasty in our impulses; more just and discrimi- 
nating ; more willing to give joy, and to bear in 
charity “the faults we see.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


It is far easier to wound than 


| Sixth 
month 
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The truest self respect is not to think of self. 
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DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


A recent number of the London Athenzeum 
contains the following, dated Pompeii, Febru- 
ary 27, 1863: 

Escaping from the blind and the lame, and 
the cracked guitar, and the wretched songster 
who pesters our steps to the very gates of Pom- 
peli, we enter a road, newly arranged and 
planted with the glowing mesambrianthemum. 
At the end of it is the ticket-office where we 
buy our permit, price two francs, and passing 
through an iron turn-stile, which records the 
number of visitors, we are in the streets of the 
old city. The order which prevails here is a 
new feature in this country, and reminds one 
much of England ; of more importance is it to 
observe that it indicates the action of a new 
spirit. In every direction there are signs of 
work ; instead of a few lazy and extortionate 
custodes, and a man or two busy about nothing, 
there are two hundred men, women, and aia 
occupied in the interesting labor of excavating, 
so that if the same success continues to be dis- 
played, the whole of Pompeii, it is calculated, 
will be brought to light in twenty years. What 
secrets will be revealed! What treasures of 
art will be given to the world in that time! 
Along the high mound which now surrounds 
Pompeii, a tramroad has been laid down, and 
trains are continually running with the debris, 
which is carried off in the direction of the 
Amphitheatre. From this mound the visitor 
looks down on the unburied portion of the city, 
and forms a good idea of the interior of the 
houses, which are, of course, roofless. The 
excavations are being carried on in two spots— 
near the Temple of Isis, and near the house 
called that of Abbondanza—but we are more 
immediately concerned with the former site. 
Here in a house, in a small street just opened, 
were found the bodies or skeletons which are 
now attracting crowds. Falling in a mass of 
pummice-stone, these unfortunate persons had 
not become attached to the soil, and it was 
easy to cut away the ground beneath them ; 
but above, fire, ashes, and hot water had been 
rained upon them from the fiery mountain, 
causing their death, and insuring their preser- 
vation for nearly two thousand years. On 
removing the debris, which consisted of the 
roof and the ashes which had fallen into the 
interior of the house, something like a human 
form was discovered, though nothing but fine 
powder was visible. It occurred to Cav. Fio- 
relli that this might be a kind of sarcophagus 
created by Vesuvius, and that within were the 
remains of one of the victims of that terrible 
eruption. But how to remove or preserve 
them? A happy idea struck him. I’laster of 
Paris was poured into an aperture—the inte- 
rior having been discovered to be hollow, in 
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consequence of the destruction of the flesh, 
and mixing with and uniting with the bones, 
restored to the world a Roman lady of the first 
ceutury. Further researches led to the dis- 
covery of a male body, another woman, and 
that of a young girl; but that which first 
awakened the interest of excavators was the 
finding of ninety-one pieces of silver money, 
four ear-rings, a finger-ring, all of gold, together 
with two iron keys, and evident remains of a 
linen bag.. These interesting relics have been 
now successfully removed, and are lying in a 
house not far distant. They are to be pre- 
served in Pompeii, and four bronze tables, of 
an autique fashion, are being prepared for their 
reception. I will describe the dry details of 
their appearance. The first body, so to speak, 
is that of a woman, who lies on her right side, 
and from the twisted position of her body, had 
been much convulsed. Her left hand and arm 
are raised and contorted, and the knuckles are 
bent in tightly; the right arm is broken, and 
at each end of the fragments one sees the cel- 
lular character of the bones. The form of the 
head-dress and the hair are distinctly visible. On 
the bone of the little finger of the left hand are 
two silver rings, one of which is a guard The 
sandals remain, or the soles at least, and iron 
or nails are unmistakably to be seen. Though 
the body is much bent, the legs are extended 
as if under the influence of extreme pain. 

By the side of this figure lay the bags of 
which I have already spoken, with the money, 
the keys, and the rings, and the cast of it, with 
all that remains intermingled with or impressed 
on the plaster is preserved in the same room. 
Passing on to an inner chamber we found the 
figure of the young girl lying on its face, rest- 
ing on its clasped hands and arms; the legs 
are drawn up, the left lying over the right— 
the body is thinly covered over in some parts 
by the scoriz or the plaster, while the seull is 


visible, highly polished. One hand is partially | 


closed, as if it had grasped something, probably 
her dress, with which it had covered the head. 
The finger-bones protrude through the encrusted 
ashes, and on the surface of the body, in vari- 
ous parts, is distinctly visible the web of the 
linen with which it had been covered. There 
was lying by the side of the child a full-grown 
woman, the left leg slightly elevated, whilst 
the right arm is broken; but the left, which is 
bent, is perfect, and the hand is closed. The 
little finger has an iron ring; the left ear, 
which is uppermost, is very conspicuous, and 
stands off from the head. The folds of the 
drapery, the very web remain, and a nice 
observer might detect the quality of the dress. 
The last figure I have to describe is that of a 
man, a splendid subject, lying on its back, with 
the legs stretched out to their full length. 
There is an iron ring on the little finger of the 
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left hand,'which, together with the arm, are 
supported by the elbow. The folds of the dresg 
on the arm, and over the whole of the upper part 
of the body, are visible; the sandals are there, 
and the bones of one foot protrude through 
what might have been a broken sandal. The 
hair of the head and beard—by which I mean, 
of course, the traces of them—are there; and 
the breath of life has only to be inspired into 
this and the other three figures to restore t 
the world of the nineteenth century the Romans 
of the first century. I gazed again and again 
on these lifeless forms with an interest which 
I cannot well describe. They might have fal. 
len but yesterday, for were there not still 
remaining their sandals, their dress, the very 
tracery of their hair? They were trying & 
escape from destruction, for the bodies were 
found at a short distance one from the other, 
as if in the act of running. What could have 


induced them to remain so long it is only per. 
mitted to imagine. 
| 


They were three women, 
who, terror-struck, had been unable, perhaps, 
to act until aided and urged forward by the 
man. It may be that with that attachment 
which binds us all so closely to our native place 
and our hearth, tkey still clung to their home 
with the hope that the storm would soon pass 
away. I witnessed some instances of infatus 
tion last year at Torre del Greco, where the 
poorer inhabitants remained in the lower rooms 
of their houses, the upper parts of which had 

| fallen or were falling in, when the ground wa 

heaving, and the crash of buildings was heard 
from time to time; but Vesuvius sent forth it 

: Clouds of ashes without intermission until the 

‘sun was darkened, and the only safety was in 

| flight. Haste—haste!—fly—by the Stabian 

‘gate, towards the Sulerno road! But it was 

| too late ; the weakness of woman, or the strength 

of local attachment, had been too strong, and 
down they fell, these poor victims, on the very 
site from which they have now been disin 
terred, after an undisturbed repose of nearly 
two thousand years. The first was the mother 
and the head of the household, for by her side 
was the bag of money, the keys, and two silver 
vases, and a silver hand-mirror, which wa 
found only last Friday. She was of gentle 
birth, too; the delicacy of her arms and leg 
indicates it; and coiffure too. The hands are 
closed, as if the very nails must have entered 
into the flesh, and the body is swollen, as are 
those of the others, as if water had aided the 
cruel death. The child—perhaps her child— 
does not appear to have suffered so much, but, 
child-like, it had thrown itself on the ground, 
and wrapped its dress about its head, thinking 
thereby to exclude all danger. I judge » 
from the marks of the folds of the linen round 
the arms and on the upper part of the body, 
and from the partially opened hand as if it had 
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ped something. 
tenacious of life as the mother, and soon went 
to sleep. 

There is the figure of another woman, of a 
lower class, a servant, perhaps, and I thought 
so from a large projecting ear, and the ring on 
the finger, which was of iron. She had suffered 
much, evidently, as the right leg is twisted 
pack and uplifted. She lies on her side, and 
the left hand, which is closed, rests on the 
ground ; but her sufferings were less than those 
of her mistress, as her sensibility was perhaps 
less acute. The man, man-like, had struggled 
longer with the storm which raged around him, 
for he fell on his back, and fell dead. His 
limbs are stretched out at their full length, 
and give no sign of suffering. A more touch- 
ing story than that which is told by these 
silent figures I have never read, and if a second 
Bulwer could describe the last days of Pom- 
peii, nothing more suggestive could be found 
as a nucleus for his romance than the family 
group just brought to light. It was with com- 
paratively little interest that I closed this day 
by visiting the sites where the laborers are 
actually at work. They are cutting out streets 
beneath the roots of large trees, and carting off 
the soil to many feet above them. Walls are 
eoming out to view every moment, and the 
large red inscriptions and the popular jokes of 
Pompeiani. Many houses have been completely 
uncovered, with the exception of two or three 
feet of sand, which are left on the ground floor, 
and cover up the antiquarian wealth which is 
reserved for the eyes of distinguished visitors. 
One house I remarked particularly, as it is the 
largest in Pompeii. There are two large gar- 
dens in the interior of the building, and marble 
fountains, around which were found the figures 
of a wild boar being pulled down by dogs, and 
a serpent, and other animals, all of bronze. On 
the walls are elegant fresco paintings, and in 
one small room, a sleeping chamber, is a mosaic 
floor, a portion of which was repaired, and that 
right artistically too, by some old Roman mo- 
saicist. This room is not far from the temple of 
Isis, should visitors care to see it; and it will 
well repay the trouble. Amongst the many 
changes and improvements which my friend 
Cav. Fiorelli has introduced, I must not fail to 
notice the establishment of a museum, in which 
many objects of great interest are deposited, 
all discovered in Pompeii. There are the skele- 
tons of two dogs; and sixty loaves which were 
baking when Vesuvius burst forth, and which 
were “drawn” only the other day. There are 
the great iron doors for the mouth of the oven. 
There are tallies, too, and hammers, aad bill- 
hooks, and colors, should the artist need them, 
and medicines for the sick, and pulse for the 
hungry. Vases and patere of plain and colored 
glass, licht and elegant in form, are there ; and 
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Poor child! it was not so ; 
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candelabra, so graceful that one longs to gtasp 
them. There, too, are braziers more orna- 
mented and more useful and elegant than any 
that modern Italians have made. 

The excavations are proceeding under the 
direction of M. Fiorelli, who, according to the 
Turin correspondent of The London Herald, is 
displaying much zeal in the work, and taking 
far greater care than has been done heretofore, 
in the removal of the rubbish that incases the 
buried city. One of the latest discoveries is 
that of a Seeies statuette of the Greek school, 
which the correspondent describes as remark- 
able for “ beauty of execution and excellence 
of design.” It represents a handsome, well- 
formed youth in an attitude of deep attention, 
aud has been called “ Narcissus listening tothe 
voice of Echo.” It is added that M. Fiorelli 
refers the work to the school of the sculptor 
Lysippus. Ina few days after the discovery 
of the human figure above referred to, another 
cavity was brought to light. The experiment 
of casting (adopted in the first instance) was 
renewed, and yielded the touching spectacle of 
two female figures—apparently mother and 
daughter—in a posture that mournfully records 
the anguish of their last moments. Here the 
texture of the dress is more faithfully preserved ; 
the arms were covered with sleeves reaching to 
the wrist, and the feet were encased in em- 
broidered shoes. In the neighborhood of the 
bodies were found two pairs of ear-rings, a 
~— finger-ring, two iron keys, and a hun- 

red pieces of money, probably the household 
valuables which the unhappy victims were en- 
deavoring to save from destruction, together 
with the means of ingress to the ruined house 
on another occasion, had not the present proved 
fatal. A fourth figure has been reproduced, 
but the result is less successful than in the pre- 
ceding instances. 


-_—-- 


MAGNITUDE OF WAVES. 


The velocity of waves has relation to their 


magnitude. Some large waves proceed at the 
rate of from thirty to forty miles an hour. It 
is a vulgar belief that the water itself advances 
with the speed of the wave; but in fact the 
form only advances while the substance, except 
a little spray above, remains rising and falling 
in the same place, according to the laws of the 
pendulum. A wave of water in this respect is 
exactly imitated by the wave running along a 
a stretched rope when one end of it is shaken ; 
or by the mimic waves of our theatres, which 
are generally the undulations of long pieces of 
carpet, moved by attendants. But when a 
wave reaches a shallow bank or beach, the 
water becomes really progressive, because then, 
as it cannot sink directly downward, it falls 
over and forward, seeking its level. So awful 
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is the spectacle of a storm at sea, that itis gen- 
erally viewed through a medium which biases 
the judgment, and lofty as waves really are, 
imagination makes them loftier still. No 
waves rise more than ten feet above the ordi- 
nary level, which with the ten feet that its 
surface afterwards descends below this, gives 
twenty feet for the whole height from the bot- 
tom of any water valley to the summit. This 
es eee is easily proved by trying the 

eight upon a ship’s mast at which the horizon 
is always in sight over the tops of the waves, 
allowance being made for accidental inclina- 
tions of the vessel, and for her sinking in the 
water too much below the water-line at the in- 
stant when she reaches the bottom of the hol- 
low between two waves. The spray of the sea, 
driven along by the violence of the wind, is of 
course much higher than the summit of the 
liquid wave, and a wave coming against an ob- 
stacle, may dash to almost any elevation above 
it. At the Eddystone Lighthouse, when a 
surge reaches it which has been growing under 
a storm all the way across the Atlantic, it dashes 
even over the lantern at the summit.—Pres. 
Banner. 


—_—_——~<ee—_____ 
QUEER TRADES. 


Many years ago, when rice was dear in East- 
ern China, efforts were made to bring it from 
Luzon, where it was abundant. At Manilla 
there was, however, passed a singular law, to 
the effect that no vessel for China should be al- 
lowed to load with rice, unless it brought to 
Manilla a certain number of cages full of the 
little “ butcher birds,” well known to ornitholo- 
gists. The reason for this most eccentric regu- 
lation simply was, that the rice in Luzon suffer- 
ed much from locusts, and these locusts were 
destroyed in great numbers by butcher birds. 

A somewhat similar business is carried on 
between England and New Zealand. This latter 
country, at particular seasons, is invaded by 
armies of caterpillars, which clear off the grain 
crops as completely as if mowed down by a 
scythe. With the view of counteracting this 
plague, a novel importation has been made. 
It is thus noticed by the Southern Cross :— 
“‘ Brodie has shipped three hundred sparrows 
on board the Swordfish, carefully selected from 
the hedge-rows in England. The food alone, 
he informs us, put on board for them, cost 
ninety dollars. This sparrow question has been 
a long-standing joke in Auckland, but the ne- 
cessity to farmers of small birds, to keep down 
the grubs, is admitted on allsides. There is no 
security in New Zealand against the invasion 
of myriads of caterpillars which devastate the 
crops.” 

The most singular branch of such traffic is 
the toad trade. On some of the market gardens 
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near London, as many as five crops are raised 
in one year, the principal object being, how. 
ever, to raise the finest possible specimens for 
high prices. Under such a system of cul. 
ture, slugs and other insects are very formida. 
ble foes, and to desrroy them, toads have been 
found so useful as to be purchased at high prices, 
As much as a dollar and a half a dozen is given 
for full-grown, lively toads, which are generally 
imported from France, where they have also 
been in use for a long time, in an insectivorous 
way.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


THE most agreeable of all companions is 3 
simple, frank man, without any high pretensions 
to an oppressive greatness—who loves life, and 
understands the use of it; obliging alike at all 
hours ; above all of a golden temper, and stead. 
fast as an anchor. For such a one we glad] 


exchange the greatest genius, the most brilliant 
wit, the profoundest thinker. 


Amuse not thyself with the numerous opin- 
ions of the world; nor value thyself upon 
verbal orthodoxy, philosophy, or thy skill in 
tongues, or knowledge of the fathers, (too 
much the business and vanity of the world); 
but in this rejoice, ‘‘ That thou knowest God, 
that is the Lord, who exerciseth loving kind- 
ness, and judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth.” — Penn. 


Coat O1.—The value of the oil thus far obtained 
from the Venango oil region is estimated on good 
authority at $4,000,000 yet the producing territory 
is but eight milea long, with an average width of 
less than forty rods. The present daily yield of the 
Venango oil wells is about 4,000 barrels, and the 
value of this, at present prices, is $25,000. This, of 
course, is exclusive of the daily products of the Oil 
Creek Refineries, some thirty in number, of capaci- 
ties ranging from 15 to 300 barrels per day. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur axp Mgau.—The Flour market is inactive, 
with light sales of Western extra at $5 62 per barrel, 
do. do. family at $600, and Ohio extra family at 
$6 25a$7 00. Small saies to the retailers and 
bakers ranging from our lowest figure up to $8 25— 
the latter for fancy lots. There is not much Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal here. The former is held at $5 00 
and the latter at $4 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 


Gratn.—-The Wheat market is inactive but firmer. 
Sales of fair and prime Penna. Red at $1 50 a $1 53 
per bushel, White at $1 60 to $1 62. Penna. Ryeis 
selling at $1 05. Corn is dull, and yellow is held 
at about 87 cents. Western mixed sould at 86 cents. 
Oats are in demand. Sales of Penna. are repo 
at 76 a 78 cents, weight. The last sale of Malt was 
at $1 60. 


Seeps.—Cloverseed comes forward very slowly, 
The last salesreported were at $5 25 10 $5 50 per 64 
lbs. Timothy ranges from $175 to $3 00. Flaxseed 
commands $2 25 a $2 50. 
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